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An  efpecial  Courts  held  on  the  Feafi 
of  the  Apojiles  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  (that  is  to  fay)  Tuefday 
the  \Jl  day  of  May,  1739,  and 
in  the  Twelfth  Tear  .  of  the 
Reign  of  King  George  the  Se¬ 
cond,  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 

IT  is  Ordered,  That  the  Thanks  of 
this  Court  be  given  to  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Dr.  Bolton ,  Dean  of  Carlife ,  for 
his  Sermon  preached  before  this  Court, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  feveral  Hof- 
pitals  of  this  City,  at  the  Parifh- 
Church  of  St.  Bridget ,  on  Tuefday  in 
Fajler-W eek  laft  ;  and  that  he  be  de- 
fired  to  print  the  fame. 


Man. 


Gal  at.  vi.  io. 

As  we  have  opportunity ,  let  us  do  .good 

unto  all  men. 

N  the  following  difcourfe  I  (hall 
confider, 

Firji ,  The  general  obligation  to 
do  good  : 

Secondly ,  The  particulars,  in  which  we  may 
do  it. 

To  convince  us,  that  man  is  not  to  live  to  him- 
felf,  we  need  but  reflect  how  frequent  his  calls 
are  for  the  affiftance  of  others.  When  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  life,  how  little  is  in  his  power  towards  the 
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preferving  it  ?  He  enters  the  world  helplefs  ;  and, 
for  years,  continues  fo  :  owes  his  fupport  to  a  fel¬ 
low  creature’s  care,  and  has  only  what  another’s 
kindnefs  vouchfafes  him.  When  now  compleat 
in  ftature,  and  ripe  in  underftanding,  how  con¬ 
temptible  appears  his  Angle  force  ?  How  few  dan¬ 
gers  can  it  avert  ?  What  fcanty  conveniences  does 
it  afford  ?  It  can  promife  him  fecurity  in  no  place, 
nor  render  life  otherwife  than  a  fcene  of  toil  and 
uneafinefs.  Would  we  enjoy  fafety,  peace  and  re- 
pofe,  we  muft  look  for  them  in  fociety.  From 
our  mutual  afliftance  arife  our  mutual  benefits ; 
the  comforts  of  life  we  give  and  receive  from  each 
other.  Nor  is  it  poffible,  that  there  can  be  any 
ftate  or  condition  of  life,  in  which  we  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  obligation  to  promote  the  inr 
tereft  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Whatever  ad¬ 
vantages  of  learning,  wealth,  honour,  power,  we 
may  have  over  each  other,  yet  Hill  remains  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  confult  the  publick  good, 
and  ufe  our  utmofl:  induftry  in  advancing  it. 
The  letters  of  one  are  the  effedt  of  the  pains 
of  many  :  no  fcience  receives  its  birth  and  perfec¬ 
tion  from  a  fingle  head :  we  cannot  raife  our- 
felves  to  any  of  the  heights  of  knowledge  ;  %  and 
ought  therefore  to  think  we  are  concerned  to 
make  that  of  fervice  to  men,  which  we  arrive 
not  at  but  through  them. 
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It  is  only  by  our  intercourfe  with  each  other 
that  we  get  wealthy  and  that  intercourfe  alone 
makes  it  in  any  wife  advantageoufly  poflefled. 
The  diamond  has  no  intrinfic  worth  $  there  is  not 
any  one  convenience  of  life,  to  which  its  luftre 
and  hardnefs,  in  the  leaft,  contribute.  Gold  and 
iron,  confidered  in  themfelves,  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  moft  valuable  metal ;  ferving  to  more  and 
much  better  purpofes,  than  the  former.  Our 
jewels  and  our  coin  obtain  their  price  from  com¬ 
pact  ;  by  a  general  confent  they  are  of  ufe  to  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Honou  r,  though  the  Prince  may  be  its  fource, 
has  all  its  privileges  dependent  on  the  people. 
The  relpedl  it  finds,  is  not  to  be  extorted  fome 
muftbe  ready  to  pay,  ere  any  can  receive  itj  and 
each  has  fc  in  his  own  breaft,  whether  he  will 
fhew  or  deny  it. 

A  natural  right  to  bear  rule  over  his 
fellow  creatures,  is  no  one’s  prerogative.  God 
has  made  all  men  equal.  The  good  of  the  go¬ 
verned  is  the  defign  of  government ;  and,  that  one 
is  inverted  with  a  power  over  many,  is  not  for 
his,  but  their  convenience.  Agreeably  to  what 
reafon  dilates,  the  holy  feriptures  inform  us  that 
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knowledge,  authority,  riches  are  fo  many  talents, 
with  which  one  is  intruded  for  another’s  benefit; 
that  an  account  will  be  required  of  us  how  we 
have  employed  them ;  that  a  fevere  punifhment 
awaits  us,  if  we  have  not  been  as  ready  to 
promote  our  neighbour’s  eafe,  as  to  fecure  our 
own. 

To  attend  barely  the  call  of  appetite,  to  con- 
fult  alone  what  may  be  convenient  to  ourfelves, 
is,  indeed,  to  be  a  brute  throughout.  When  we 
extend  our  views,  when  we  regard  every  man  as 
having  an  intereft  in  us ;  and  conclude  that  we 
are  not  fent  into  the  world,  but  to  be  a  blefling 
to  it ;  then  is  it  we  appear  differing  from  the 
herd  in  nature,  as  well  as  fhape,  and  exprefling 
his  likenefs,  who  made  all  things,  and  whofe 
care  extends  to  all.  Hence,  when  the  philofo- 
pher  was  asked,  what  brought  us  neafefl:  to  the 
deity ;  his  anfwer  was,  Beneficence  and 
Truth, 

If  we  look  into  the  nature  and  conflitution  of 
man,  we  plainly  find  him  defigned  a  fociable 
creature;  intended  for  converfe  with ,  and,  confe- 
quently,  for  the  fervice  of  his  kind.  Many  of 
the  pafiions,  which  our  Creator  has  implanted 
in  us,  refpedt  fociety,  and  appear  bellowed  upon 
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us,  as  members  of  it.  Were  our  care  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  ourfelves ;  were  we  not  to  live  with,  and 
for  others,  nature  had  fruitlefsly  put  us  under 
fuch  impulfes,  had  vainly  formed  us  thus  affeCted. 
Indeed,  fo  manifelt,  fo  evident  is  our  obligation 
to  benefit  our  kind,  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  truths  no  fed:  has  controverted.  So  clearly 
does  nature  itfelf  teach  this,  that  we  find  the  per- 
fuafion  thereof  prevailing  in  the  rudeft,  the  moll 
barbarous  ages  of  the  world.  Something  fo  noble 
did  they  efteem  it,  for  one  to  be  of  ufe  to  many, 
that  whom  they  found  thus,  it  was  not  enough 
for  them  to  honour  while  living ;  when  dead,  they 
worshipped  him  •,  with  fuch  as  had  bleflfed  the 
earth,  they  filled  the  heavens.  Thus  the  elder 
Pliny.  “  From  earlieft  ages  it  has  been  the  cut 
“  tom  to  rank  our  benefactors  among  our  deities." 
To  the  very  fame  purpofe  is  the  observation  of  a 
judicious  father — <c  Before  the  rights  of  different 
“  nations  were  blended  together,  each  paid  divine 
*c  worlhip  to  its  founder  ;  to  him  who  had  gain’d 
“  it  victories,  or  to  whom  the  difcovery  of  Some 
“  or  other  art  had  been  owing.  Read,  adds  he, 
<c  the  antient  records,  and  you  will  agree  with 
<c  me,  that  the  Gods  were  originally  fuch,  as 
"  had  done  the  braveft  actions,  and  taught  the 
4<  ufefulleft  arts,” 
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As  divine  worfhip  was  antiently  paid  to  fuch, 
as  had  been  benefadors  to  mankind ;  fo  the  firft 
fubjed  of  poetry  was  their  praife,  who  had  made 
the  publick  happinefs  their  own  ;  had  lived  for 
their  country's  benefit,  or  died  in  its  defence.  We 
find  the  moral  writings  of  the  heathen  fages  pref¬ 
ixing,  throughout,  the  duties  of  a  focial  life.  There 
is  no  point,  on  which  they  more  earneftly  infift  j 
none,  concerning  which  they  feem  to  entertain 
jufter  and  more  generous  fentiments. 

•  *  *  /•#.">  *  .  t- .  * »  -  ,  -  ,■  -  t  '*■  *  /  /•  -  *  •* 

f  ■  '  j  i  ^  .■  I  ■  '  >.  d  t 

To  give  a  remarkable  inftance  or  two.  The 
dodrine  of  Pythagoras  was,  that  men  are 
fent  into  the  world  to  ferve  it ;  that  we  then 
beft  difcharge  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
when  we  change  per  fans,  make  our  cafe  theirs, 
and  their  cafe  our  own.  Socrates  ever  warm¬ 
ly  inveighed  againft  fuch,  as  made  private  in- 
tereft  diftind  from  the  common  ;  and  confider- 
ed  any  thing,  as  profitable  to  themfelves,  that  was 
not  fo  to  their  fpecies.  All  things  on  earth  were, 
according  to  the  Stoics ,  created  for  the  ufe  of 
mankind,  and  man  fent  into  the  world  to  ferve 
man  ;  to  interchange  good  offices,  and  to  promote 
the  advantages  of  each  other.  Nothing  is  fo  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  by  Tully,  in  what  he  has 
ieft  us  on  the  fubjed  of  Duty,  as,  that  we  are 
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born  for  one  another 3  that  the  good  of  each  is 
that  of  all  3  that  it  is  ftriking  at  the  root  of  fociety, 
to  allow  this  or  that  member  capable  of  receiving 
any  advantage,  feparate  from  that  of  the  whole. 
We  are  all  members,  fays  another  of  the  antients, 
of  one  great  body.  We  are  kindred  by  nature,  a 
principle  of  which  it  is,  that  to  do  hurt,  is  more 
affliding,  than  to  receive  it.  You  mu  ft  confult 
the  well-being  of  others,  if  you  would  your  own. 
The  true  friend  to  himfelf,  is  he,  that  is  a  friend 
to  all.  Humanity  admits  no  calamity  as  wholly 
another’s,  and  treats  the  moft  extenfive  good  as  its 
own  greateft.  Epicurus  himfelf  (bafe  as  his 
principles,  in  the  main,  were)  is  delivered  down 
to  us,  as  heartily  recommending  to  his  followers  a 
love  of  mankind 3  as  teaching  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  to  be  derived  from  friendfhip  and  mutual  af¬ 
fection.  Hence,  though  we  find  this  fed:  general¬ 
ly  averfe  to  engaging  in  publick  affairs,  we  read 
of  many  of  it  ading  in  private  life  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  tendernefs  and  regard  to  their  kind. 

If  from  fuch  as  lived  under  the  guidance  of 
natural  reafon,  we  turn  to  thofe,  whom  their 
Maker  favoured  with  his  revealed  will  5  and,  from 
the  pradice  of  the  Gentiles ,  pafs  to  that  of  the 
"Jews  3  we  fhail  meet  with  frefh  incitements  to 
make  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures  our  concern, 

and 
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and  communicate  whatever  bleflings  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  The  corners  of  their  fields,  or  a  fix- 
tieth  part  of  them,  they  left  every  year  for  the 
poor’s  ufe.  Each  third  year,  they  gave  the  tenth 
of  the  product  of  their  ground  to  the  ftranger, 
fatherlefs  and  widows.  Their  fields,  vineyards 
and  olive  grounds,  every  feventh  year,  lay  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  poor  were  then  to  reap  the  increafe. 
None  were  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  their 
brethren’s  necefiity.  Ufury  was  confidered  as  op- 
preflion,  and  ftridtly  forbidden.  Every  feventh  year, 
all  debts  were  remitted ;  and  fuch,  whom  indi¬ 
gence  had  made  flaves,  were  then  to  be  releafed ; 
nor  barely  releafed,  but  to  be  difmifled  with  a  li¬ 
beral  recompence  for  their  paft  labours.  That  a 
few  might  not  wanton  on  the  ruins  of  many, 
an  alienation  of  lands  was  carefully  guarded  again#  $ 
no  one  could  enjoy  thofe  of  another,  but  for  a 
certain  term.  The  year  of  jubilee,  the  fiftieth 
year,  reftored  all  to  their  former  poireflbrs.  It 
was  with  them  even  a  crime,  to  pafs  by  the  tra¬ 
veller  lamenting  his  beaft,  unequal  to  its  burthen, 
and  not  endeavour  to  afiift  him.  And  fo  far 
was  an  invafion  of  the  property  of  any  from  be¬ 
ing  countenanced  among  them,  that  even  to  covet 
the  goods  of  another  was  ftamped  with  infamy 
and  reproach.  To  fuch  a  height  was  brotherly 
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affe&ion  carried  under  the  law^  fuch  a  regard 
did  it  command  each  to  pay  to  his  neighbour’s 
jieceffities. 

As  Christ  became  man  to  perfeft  man,  to 
teach  us  what,  in  every  relation,  was  becoming  us ; 
beneficence  was  what  he  principally  recommended. 
Peace  and  good-will  to  men  was  the  proper  fong, 
at  his  coming  into  the  world  ;  when,  to  promote 
peace  and  good-will  among  them,  was  fo  much 
his  bufinefs  in  it.  His  miracles  were  always  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  good  he  did  to 
earth  was  the  proof  that  he  came  from  heaven. 
The  laft  miracle  that  he  performed,  before  his 
crucifixion,  was  the  cure  of  a  wound,  given  one, 
who  came  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  to  the 
crofs :  and  when  expiring,  he  prays,  that  they 
who  had  occasioned  his  death,  might  be  benefited 
by  it. 

The  doftrine  we  find  him  preaching  is,  that 
all  religion  confifts  in  two  points,  loving  God,  and 
loving  each  other.  He  aflures  his  followers,  that 
their  endeavours  to  benefit ,  would  infiame ,  the 
world  ;  that  their  confulting  the  happinefs  of  all, 
would  be  provoking  all ;  and  the  fruit  of  their 
charitable  labours  be  prifons,  and  torments,  and 
death.  Notwithftanding  which,  they  were  to 
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teach  every  nation,  to  invite  their  fellow  creatures 
to  happinefs,  how  cruel  foever  their  ufage  might 
be  from  them,  and  to  build  a  church,  though  their 
blood  were  its  foundation.  What  the  matter  ad- 
vifes,  the  difciples  faithfully  execute.  They  vilit 
the  remoteft  corners  of  the  earth,  fhew  how  lal- 
vation  may  be  found,  by  whomfoever  fought: 
they  will  contentedly  be  in  fome  degree  fufferers, 
if  they  can  preferve  thereby  others  from  greater 
diftrefs ;  and  gladly  embrace  a  temporary  woe,  to 
fecure  their  fellow  creatures  from  an  eternal. 

If  we  confolt  the  admonitions  they  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  lateft  ages,  we  fhall  find  in  them 
the  fame  fpirit  of  difintereftednefs,  benevolence 
and*  compaflion,  which  appeared  in  all  the 
expreflions  and  actions  of  their  matter:  Hence 
was  it,  that  chriftianity  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
lition,  found  profelytes  in  every  nation,  and  taught 
by  a  few,  in  appearance  the  refufe  of  mankind, 
became  the  profeflion  of  the  wifeft,  as  well  as 
greateft  part  of  it :  as  it  was  all  kindhefs,  love  and 
tendernefs,  its  charms  were  irrefiftable.  It  was 
the  beft-natur’d  religion  the  world  ever  heard  of; 
no  wonder  therefore,  that  of  all  religions  it  had 
the  beft  fuccefs. 


That  for  fome  centuries  it  has  made  fo  little 
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progrefs,  or  rather  fo  much  declined,  is  chiefly 
owing  to  our  regarding  beneficence  as  fo  fmall  a 
part  of  it.  Are  we  willing,  that  it  ftiould  overfpread 
the  earth?  our  practice  mu  ft  evince  this  our  firmed 
perfuafion,  that  whatever  worth  there  is  in  faith> 
or  in  hope ;  yet  the  greateft,  by  far  the  greateft,  is 
in  charity. 

Having  thus  confidered  under  what  obliga¬ 
tion  we  are  to  do  good,  proceed  we. 

Secondly ,  To  enquire  into  the  particulars,  in 
which  we  may  do  it.  But  thefe  being  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  wants  of  our  fellow  creatures,  were 
I  to  infift  upon  each,  it  would  carry  me  to  a  length, 
that  your  patience  would  by  no  means  admit. 

I  shall  confine  myfelf  to  the  confideration 
of  the  good,  that  may  be  done  by  injlrudtion ,  by 
example ,  and  by  our  fortune .  —  The  mind  of 
man  being  the  moft  worthy  part  of  him,  the 
beft  fervice  is,  undoubtedly,  what  is  done  to  that. 
All  hopes  of  pradtifing  our  duty  muft  be  foun¬ 
ded  on  our  having  learned  it :  nor  can  it  be  won. 
der’d,  that  fuch  fhould  take  a  wrong  path,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  right.  Our  principles  are  ever 
fo  far  the  rules  of  our  actions,  that  errors  in  the 
one  are  fure  to  produce  faults  in  the  other.  Such 
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as  know  not  how  much  it  concerns  them  to  be 
virtuous,,  rather  than  vitious,  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  regard  under  which  character  they  ap¬ 
pear*  Vice  can  no  more  be  throughly  detefted  by* 
me,  ’til  apprifed  of  its  mifehievous  tendency,  than: 
virtue  duly  efteemed,  'til  I  have  been  taught 
its  beneficial The  life  of  the  wild  untutour’d 
part  of  our  kind,  is  a  life  of  fenfe,  a  continual! 
indulgence,  of  their  paffions  and  appetites.  Rea- 
foning}1  coniideration  and  reflection  are  neceflary 
to  engage  us  to  aCt  up  to  the.  dignity  of  our  nature;, 
and  they  have  neceflarily  their  rife  from  the  in- 
ft  ruCtion  we  receive.  The  mind  convinced  that 
all  things  are  under,  the  direction  of  a  providence,.  1 
- — that,  every  aCtion  of  man  is  open  to  the  God  that 
made  him,  —  that  rewards  and  punilhments  in  a 
future  ftate  will  be  diftributed,.  according  as  we  be¬ 
have  in  our  prefent  ;.  when,  I  lay,  the  mind  of  man 
is  convinced  of  thefe  truths,  it  of  courfe  inquires, 
how  this  fupream  of  beings  may  be  pleafed,  how 
his  favour  may  be  gained.  It  looks  forward, 
engages  us  to  defpife  the  world  we  are  to  fnrvive  y, 
and  to  guard  our  innocence,,  as  the  only  fecurity 
of  our  happinefs. 

i 

The  prefervation  of  life  is  the  fir  ft  concern  of 
all  of  us  ;  this  excites  our  particular  care ;  to  this . 
©ur  conftant  and>  moft  earneft  endeavours  tend.. 
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Yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  inftrudtion,  that  we  find 
many  brought  to  prefer  their  duty  to  their  life ;  to 
chufe  death,  rather  than  difobedience.  Nay  even 
the  fevereft  torture,  an  ill  more  terrible  than  death 
itfelf,  has  to  the  mind,  well  feafoned  and  acquain¬ 
ted  with  the  extent  of  its  duty,  appeared  not 
only  tolerable ,  but  even  dejirable .  Every  mortaL 
breathing  doth,  and  muft,  purfue  what  to  him 
carries  the  face  of  good ;  and  all  the  evils,  that 
ar£,  or  ever  were,  in  the  world,  owe  entirely  their 
rife  to  men’s  miftakes  in  this  point.  Rectify  the 
error;  make  it  plain,  that  the  religious  are  the 
only  happy ,  and  that  our  true  fatisfadtion  is  from 
our  virtue ;  produce  fuch  apprehenfions ;  and  the 
effedt  of  them  will  foon  appear  in  men’s  adlions : 
what  is  firmly  believed  fatisfadlory,  will  be  purfued^ 
as  fuch  ;  and  the  happineis  that  is  imagined  in. 
virtue,  be  fought  from  it. 


Hence  is  it,  that  the  moft  civilized  nations 

\ 

have  encouraged  fome  in  them  to  engage  in  a  due 
inftrudtion  of  the  reft ;  to  teach  publickly  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  regular  and  well-order’d 
life,  and  diredt  to  what  is  the  true  and  proper 
good  of  mankind.  We  find  among  the  very 
brutes,  that  there  are  none  fe  favage,  but  a  due 
management  abates  their  fiercenefs,  tames  and 
makes  gentle  t  many  there  are  that  admit  of  the 
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ofefulleft  impreffions,  and  are  with  eafe  form'd  to 
be  greatly  ferviceable  to  man.  But  if  the  nature 
of  beafls  may  be  thus  changed,  thus  improved^  if 
creatures,  endowed  with  fenfe  alone,  may  be  raifed 
to  adions,  which  feetn  to  difplay  tokens  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  reafon  •,  what  ground  have  we  to  hope, 
that  none  of  a  kind,  diftinguifhed  by  reafon,  can 
be  proof  againft  it ;  that  none  of  this  kind  can  be 
funk  fo  low,  but,  if  properly  applied  to,  if  feafona- 
bly  inltruded,  may  be  engaged  in  a  courfe  wor¬ 
thy  the  fuperiority  of  their  nature,  and  which  the 
confcience  of  every  one  rauft  approve  ?  There^  is 
nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  material  points 
of  our  duty  carry  with  them  their  own  recom¬ 
mendation  :  foon  almoft  as  propofed,  the  moll 
ignorant  fees  their  reafonabletiels,  and  cannot  but 
own  his  happinefs  greatly  concerned  in  their  ob- 
fervance.  And  were  they  propofed  with  all  the 
advantages  they  admit  of,  it  may  feem  probable, 
that  no  tempers  could  entirely  withftand  them ; 
that  the  very  word  difpolitions  might  be  wrought 
upon,  to  make  them  in  fome  fort  their  care. 

From  the  good,  that  may  be  done  by  injlruc - 
tion,  proceed  we,  fecondly ,  to  that,  which  lies 
within  the  power  of  example .  And  example  may 
be  elleemed  full  as  much  more  powerful  than 
inltrudion,  as  fenfe  is  than  reafon.  To  know 
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the  true  fentiments  of  men,  we  obferve  rather 
their  deeds  than  their  profejjms ;  nor  will  fup- 
pofe  them  to  fpeak  as  they  think,  who  fpeak 
otherwife  than  they  adt.  Whoever  hears  us  ex¬ 
horting  to  virtue,  as  the  direct  and  only  road  to 
happinefs,  will  naturally  inquire  whether  we 
take  it  $  and  conclude,  fince  all  defire  to  be  hap¬ 
py,  that  what  we  purfue,  we  apprehend  likely  to 
make  us  fb.  Where  our  whole  endeavour  is  to 
pleafe  the  deity  where  we  are  continually  en¬ 
gaged  in  commendable  purfurts,  and  appear  re¬ 
vived  to  part  with  any  thing,  rather  than  our 
integrity ;  it  cannot  be  queftioned  what  our  per- 
fuafion  is,  it  cannot  be  queftioned  whether  we  are 
convinced,  that  our  intereft  is  infeparable  from  our 
duty. 

Precept  carries  ever  with  it  fo  much  of  the 
air  of  fuperiority,  that  it  pleafes  our  ears  too  little, 
to  fink  deep  into  our  minds.  There  is  a  fort  of 
vanity  and  conceit  running  through  our  whole 
kind,  that  makes  us  uneafy,  when  regarded  as  er¬ 
ring  or  ignorant  j  fuch  none  would  be  ;  and  fuch> 
therefore,  none  are  willing  to  think  themfelves. 
Hence,  reproof  and  exhortation,  how  wifely  fo- 
ever  given,  are  generally  bitter  and  diftafteful;  but 
when  we  fhew  others  their  duty,  by  doing  our 
own,  as  we  hereby  give  inftrudtion,  without  feeni- 
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ing  to  intend  any,  we  infenfibly  win  upon  our  ob- 
fervers  ;  and  feldom  fail  to  influence  them,  while 
we  appear,  not  folicitous  what  they  are,  but  what 
we  ought  to  be.  Things  ever  before  our  eyes  fteal 
upon  our  affedtions,  in  fpight  of  us.  What  is 
moft  frightful  lofes  its  deformity,  by  a  long  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Familiarity  of  courfe  begets  liking, 
and  liking  imitation.  But  if  a  bad  example  may 
bring  us  to  what  we  moft  abhorr’d,  ftifle  in  us 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  confcience,  and  efface 
every  good  impreffion;  it,  certainly,  cannot  be 
out  of  the  power  of  a  good  one,  to  lead  us  to  the 
pradtice  of  what  every  man’s  reafon  tells  him  is 
fit  to  be  performed ;  to  engage  our  perfeverance  in 
a  ftate,  which  carries  with  it  its  own  recommen¬ 
dation  ;  to  keep  alive  in  us  that  fenfe  of  virtue, 
which  is  never  without  violence  extinguifhed. 

What  Tacitus  fays  of  the  antieot  Ger~ 
mansy  that  good  cuftoms  were  of  more  force  a- 
mong  them,  than  good  laws  among  others,  is  a 
teftimony  to  the  power  of  cuftom  throughout 
the  world;  to  the  almoft  irrefiftable  ftrengih, 
with  which  it  ufually  works  upon  men's  fhame 
md  emulation.  How  monftrous  is  vice  in  me, 
when  in  thofe  of  the  fame  paflions,  appetites  and 
hopes  with  me,  I  fee  nothing  but  virtue  ?  Where 
there  are  the  fame  abilities,  why  fhould  there  not 
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be  the  fame  merit  ?  Why  fhould  I  permit  a  fu- 
periority,  where  nothing  but  my  own  fupinenefs 
forbids  an  equality  ?  Thus  the  generous  part  of  us 
reafon  within  ourfelves  and  find  not  eafe,  ’til  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  height,  where  we  fee  others  plac’d ; 
’til  become  the  perfons  we  applauded.  It  has  been 
by  feveral  remarked,  that  the  moft  eminently 
learned  have  flourifhed  about  the  fame  age  ;  which 
obfervation  will  extend  likewife  to  perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  integrity.  There  have  been  virtuous,  as  well  as 
knowing  times  ;  and,  in  the  force  of  example,  we 
are  to  look  for  the  reafon  of  both.  Strange  muft 
be  the  depravity,  where  no  fenfe  remains  of  what  , 
is  excellent ;  and  when  fenfible  thereof,  we  na¬ 
turally  warm  at  its  fight :  we  endeavour  to  be¬ 
come  what  we  admire,  and  foon  afford  the  in¬ 
citement  we  received.  What  hinders  them,  who 
own  virtue  to  be  indeed  lovely,  from  making  it 
their  conftant  purfuit,  is,  the  difficulty  they  appre¬ 
hend  in  attaining  it :  their  paffions  oppofe  to  their 
view  a  thoufand  terrors,  and  make  religion  a 
yoke  indeed.  But  example  difpels  all  thefe  fears:: 
it  fhews  men  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what 
they  may  be.  It  reprefents  virtue  as  eafy,  as  it 
isneceffary;  and  difplays  it,  at  once,  alike  amiable 

and  practicable.  Would  we  excel  in  any  art3 
our  firft  care  is  to  provide  ourfelves  with  the 

maflerly  performances  in  it :  thefe  we  ftudy,  and 
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have  ever  before  us.  Rules  never  gave  excellence 
to  any ;  from  our  pattern’s  worth  we  derive  our 
own.  Nor  is  it  otherwife  in  the  condudt,  than 
in  the  arts  of  life ;  ’tis  the  pattern  that  forms  us ; 
converfing  with  the  good  we  become  fuch ;  and 
conform  to  the  rules  of  our  duty,  not  by  hearing 
them  enumerated,  but  by  feeing  them  exem- 

These  obfervations  may  fuffice  to  convince 
us,  what  happy  effe&s  are  to  be  hoped  from  a 
wife  and  orderly  conduct,  let  who  will  be  the 
perfon,  that  evidences  it.  But,  as  my  proper 
hearers,  on  this  occafion,  are  the  magiftrates  and 
principal  perfons  of  this  great  city,  it  is  fit 
I  fhould  not  be  wholly  filent,  as  to  the  ex- 
tenfive  advantages,  that  muft  accrue  from  the 
proofs  they  give  of  a  fenfe  of  duty  directing 
their  actions.  Let  me  remark,  therefore,  that 
the  higher  we  are  placed  in  the  world,  the  lefs 
our  behaviour  can  efcape  the  notice  of  it  ;  that 
then  our  conduct  is  not  only  obferved,  but  ob- 
ferved  in  order  to  be  imitated.  The  bulk  of 
mankind  will  not  judge  for  themfelves, — will  not 
be  at  the  pains  of  reafoning  themfelves  into  the 
practice  of  their  duty.  They  are  only  brought  to 
it,  by  what  they  hear  from,  and  remark  in,  thofe 
they  refpedl.  There  is  a  fafhion  in  manners,  as 
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much  as  there  is  in  drefs ;  and  the  governing  part 
of  a  nation  fet  it  in  both.  Good  examples,  in 
high  life,  put  vice  out  of  countenance,  awe  the 
young  and  the  modeft  into  virtue,  and  are  no 
trivial  reftraint  even  on  the  oldeft  and  moH  har¬ 
dened  finner. 

You  fee  in  armies  the  courage  of  the  com¬ 
mander  infpiring  the  troops  with  an  equal  ar¬ 
dour  ;  and  men  are  the  fame  in  cities  and  in  camps ; 
the  felf-fame  influence  attends  the  fuperiors  in 
each.  Power  naturally  engages  refped: ;  but, 
power,  with  all  the  dignity  of  virtue  accompany¬ 
ing  it,  fo  wins  on  its  beholders,  that  they  readily 
receive  almoft  any  impreflions,  it  is  inclined  to 
make.  The  populace,  in  the  Roman  poet,  are 
got  to  the  very  height  of  rage  and  refentment ; 
yet  no  fooner  is  the  man,  virtute  ac  mentis  con - 
fpicuus ,  feen  accidentally  approaching,  but  all  is 
calm ;  a  general  fllence  enfues,  each  Hands  Alien¬ 
ing  to  what  he  will  direct,  and  his  counfels  in- 
llantly  quell  the  tumult.  I  will  only  add,  that 
the  good  example  of  magiftrates  mult  be  of  a 
diflinguifhed  efficacy ;  becaufe,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  find  the  advantage  of  their  Heady  ad¬ 
herence  •  to  their  duty,  of  their  fuffering  no  paf- 
fion  or  corrupt  inclination  to  divert  them  from 
it.  Here,  therefore,  as  the  happy  effects  of  vir- 
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tue  are  by  fuch  numbers  fo  fenfibly  experienced, 
fc  a&ually  felt ;  one  fees  not  how  it  can  fail  of 
making  numbers  its  admirers,  of  engaging  many 
in  its  purfuit. 

As  we  may  thus  benefit  our  neighbour  by  our 
example ,  we  may,  thirdly  y  by  our  fortune  —  of 
which,  as  a  beaten  fubjedt,  very  briefly.  This,  tho* 
the  loweft  way  of  ferving  him,  is  not  the  leaft 
neceflary.  Life  is  a  very  heavy  burthen,  with¬ 
out  the  conveniencies  of  it  ;  and  as  providence 
has  not  difpenfed  to  all  what  may  fuffice  to 
procure  them,  he,  that  needs,  has  a  juft  claim 
on  him,  that  aboundeth.  The  leaft  thought  muft 
convince  us  how  unreafonable  it  is,  that  one 
man  fhould  indulge  every  wanton,  extravagant 
pafiion,  fet  no  bounds  to  his  defires,  while  others 
are  ftrangers  to  all  the  comforts  of  being,  know 
only  wretchednefs  and  diftrefs,  neither  pofleflfed  of 
what  is  neceflary  to  their  fupport,  nor  in  a  capa¬ 
city  to  provide  it. 

None  of  us  muft  regard  it  as  from  ourfelves, 
that  we  are  not  thefe  miferable  creatures ;  and 
the  afliftance  we  fhould  expedt,  were  we  in  their 
condition,  we  ftand  felf-condemned,  if  we  afford 
not.  It  is  in  wealth,  as  in  knowledge, —  the 
more  of  it  w$  have,  the  more  we  are  to  ac¬ 
count 
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count  for.  The  reckoning  is  large  for  Jive  ta¬ 
lents,  and  fome  will  be  required  for  one .  Who¬ 
ever  receives  is  commanded  to  give ;  and  all  mull 
Ihew  mercy  according  to  what  they  have  found. 
We  can  carry  nothing  hence ;  it  therefore  muft 
be  a  very  unwife  part,  not  to  employ  rightly 
what  we  have  here :  and  if  but  the  hopes  of 
future  happinefs  may  be  the  purchafe  of  our 
prefent  ftores,  we  certainly  cannot  make  a  better* 
Every  wife  man  will  think  what  he  may  do 
moft  for  his  own  benefit  ;  and,  if  things,  in  them- 
felves  perifhing,  may  be  made  the  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  endlefs  fatisfadtion,  it  muft  be  the  excefs 
of  folly,  to  put  them  to  any  other  ufe.  The 
advantage  that  riches  have,  in  furnifhing  us  an 
opportunity  of  being  public  bleftings,  is,  really, 
fuch,  that  I  know  not  what  we  fhould  more 
earneftly  feek.  This,  as  was  before  obferved, 
is,  in  fome  fort,  to  refemble  the  Deity;  and 
go  hence,  my  brethren,  with  this  important 
truth  uppermoft  in  your  minds — that  our  only 
reafonable  hope  of  obtaining  his  favour,  muft 
be  from  the  endeavour  we  have  ufed,  to  tran- 
fcribe  his  perfections.  Make  this,  O  God,  the 
daily  care  of  all  of  us,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Saviour. 
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